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PREFACE 


This  annual  report,  prepared  by  the  Franklin  County  ASC  Com- 
mittee, is  to  present  a summary  of  the  J1970  operations  in 
Franklin  County. 

Programs  administered  by  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Committees  directly  or  indirectly  affect  each 
farmer  and  consumer  in  America  by  furnishing  the  framework  for 
a sound  and  balanced  agricultural  economy.  They  also  provide 
assistance  for  the  preservation  of  forest  resources  and  the 
conservation  of  soil  and  water. 

This  information  provides  a reference  for  ASCS  personnel,  rep- 
resentatives of  all  agricultural  agencies , and  other  persons 
concerned  with  agriculture  and  its  place  in  the  economy  of  our 
nation . 

We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge those  who  have  helped  make  1970  a successful  year.  We 
thank  first  of  all,  the  farmers  of  Franklin  County  for  their 
patience,  understanding,  and  cooperativeness.  We  thank  our 
farmer  fieldman,  and  state  office  personnel  for  their  guidance 
and  advice.  Further,  we  appreciate  the  fine  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  our  sister  agricultural  agencies,  vendors,  and 
other  businesses  interested  in  the  farmer.  Without1  the  aid  of 
our  local  paper,  "The  Franklin  Times",  and  Radio  Station  WYRN , 
we  could  not  have  had  an  effective  informational  program.  Cer- 
tainly, we  would  be  negligent  if  we  failed  to  thank  our  County 
Commissioners  for  their:  :very  generous  support  in  providing 
adequate  office  space,  lights,  and  heat. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


The  farmer-committee  system  of  administration  has  been  used 
for  over  twenty-five  years  to  administer  farm  programs  as- 
signed to  ASCS  by  Congress. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the  Secretary,  issues 
regulations  and  instructions  to  carry  out  the  intent  and  pur- 
poses of  the  laws  passed  by  Congress. 

Each  state,  under  the  State  Committee,  formulates  policies 
within  authority  of  the  Secretary’s  regulations  and  adminis- 
ters the  programs  at  the  state  level.  The  day-to-day  opera- 
tions are  under  the  direction  of  a State  Executive  Director. 

The  one  hundred  counties  are  divided  into  --ten-administra- 
tive districts.  A district  director,  responsible  to  the 
state  executive  director,  supervises  the  operation  of  the 
counties  in  each  district. 

Each  year  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  conducts  an  election  for  both  community  and  county 
committeemen  to  administer  programs  authorized  by  the  law. 

The  county  office,  under  the  county  committee  and  acting 
through  community  committeemen  arid  other  personnel,  is 
generally  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  various  agricul- 
tural programs. 

The  county  executive  director,  employed  by  the  county  com- 
mittee is  responsible  for  executing  the  policies  of  the  co- 
unty committee  and  for  the  day-to  day  operations  fo  the  ASCS 
Office . 

County  office  personnel  is  employed  and  assigned  duties  by 
the  county  executive  director  in  accordance  with  applicable 
standards  and  qualifications. 
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STATE  COMMITTEE 


Robert  L.  Hill,  Jr Chairman 

Hallie  E.  Brown  Member 

Grady  J.  Hunter  Member 

Henry  L.  McGlimpsey  Member 

Sam  E . Rouse  Member 

George  W.  Hyatt,  Jr Ex-officio  Member 

COUNTY  COMMITTEE 

B.  T.  Bunn  Chairman 

C.  C.  Perry  Vice-Chairman 

E.  G.  Brewer  Regular  Member 

COMMUNITY  COMMITTEE 

CEDAR  ROCK  (A)  FRANKLINTON  (D)  HAYESVILLE  (G) 

Ashley  Jenkins  John  T.  Wright,  Jr.  W.  D.  Foster 

Ollie  T.  Fisher  Clifton  Conyers  Staley  Ayscue 

R.  S.  May  Harold  Wheeler  Charles  T.  Eaves 

CYPRESS  CREEK  (B)  GOLD  MINE  (E)  LOUISBURG  (H) 


George  Murray  Bennie  R.  Gupton  Russell  Nelms 

Thomas  W.  Gay,  Jr.  Bryant  Wood  Wilbur  Southall 

J.  S.  Collie  G.  D.  Foster  Walton  Hayes 

DUNN  (C)  HARRIS  (F)  SANDY  CREEK  (J) 


Bennie  B.  Williams  Raeford  Baker  H.  T.  Edwards 

Henry  K.  Baker  Bobby  Land  0.  F.  Tharrington 

W.  Harold  Alford  Sidney  Strickland  J.  C.  Tharrington 

YQUNGSVILLE  (K) 

Bland  Hill 
Clifton  Hill 
Raymond  Keith 
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OFFICE  PERSONNEL 


John  R.  Davis  ........ 

Dorothy  W.  Clay  ...... 

Mildred  M.  Bobbitt  . . . 

Diana  B.  Cannady  

Ruby  F.  Abbott  

Dahlia  H.  Duke  

Jane  J.  Williams  

Helen  W.  Carter  

Sue  C.  Tharrington  ... 

Howard  W.  Davis  

Willie  James  Highsmith 


. . . . County  Executive  Director 

......  Chief  Program  Assistant 

....  Counter  Program  Assistant 

Program  Assistant 

Program  Assistant 

Adm.  S Price  Support  Assistant 

Program  Assistant 

Program  Assistant 

Program  Assistant 

. . . . . General  Field  Supervisor 
Janitor 
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FIELD  EMPLOYEES 


GENERAL  FIELD  SUPERVISOR, ......... .Howard  W.  Davis 


Ralph  Cooper 
Joel  Wilton  Faulkner 
Robert  B.  Fleming 
Stewart  Donnie  Hunt 
Daniel  Lee  Inscoe 
Robert  Hester  Jones 
Bobby  Bell  Land 


John  Lanius 
Vernon  G.  May 
Bryant  C.  Roberson 
Charles  L.  Tonev,  Jr. 
Harvey  Newton  Varner,  III 
Claude  Lee  Wrenn  III 


TEMPORARY  OFFICE  EMPLOYEES 


Patricia  JoAnne  Harris 


Laurence  Hope  Medlin 


TOBACCO  MARKETING  RECORDERS 

Robert  W.  Allen  * Christine  E.  Burnette  * Mary  D.  Gupton 

DISTRICT  DIRECTOR  Hill  Barts,  Star  Route  3, 

Yanceyville,  N.  C. 

Norman  L.  Wilson 
Vilas,  North  Carolina 


STATE  SUPERVISOR 


Richard  Benton 
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1970  FISCAL  YEAR 


BUDGET  AND  EXPENDITURES 


Administrative  funds  are  allocated  to  Franklin  County  by  the 
State  ASCS  Office  based  on  workload.  This  allocation  plus 
money  collected  from  the  farmer  for  premeasurement,  remeasure- 
ment, etc.,  is  deposited  to  the  Franklin  ASC  County  Committee 
bank  account . 


1970  BUDGET 
Credits 

Allocation  $ 99735.49 

+ Balance  Carried  Forward  1969  7525.04 

+ Collections..?... $ 9649.23 

Total  Budget  $ 116909.76 

Expenditures 

Transmitted  To  Others $ 2728.50 

County  Committee....... «... 4955.97 

Community  Committee  2530.60 

All  Other  Personnel 91535.47 

Refunded  Compliance 624.70 

Employers  FICA... 886.37 

Office  Repairs  1848 , 97 

Maintenance  8 Purchase  of  Office  Equipment.......  6550.43 

Other  Office  Expenses 2485.91 

Bond  - Carry  Over.  . $ 37.50 

Total  Expenditures $ 114184 ♦ 4 2 

***  Balance  on  Hand., $ 272  5.3  4 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


The  job  of  keeping  farmers,  businessmen,  and  other  agricultu- 
ral - minded  people  informed  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  ASCS  program. 

During  1970,  several  methods  of  getting  information  to  the  pub- 
lic Were  used.  Biweekly  newsletters  were  mailed  to  each  county 
and  community  committeeman,  to  all  vendors,  local  agricultural 
agencies,  and  to  others  interested  in  ASCS  Programs.  These  key 
people  play  an  important  role  in  helping  to  dispense  information 
about  agricultural  programs  to  the  public. 

Mail  is  another  very  important  means  of  getting  information  to 
the  farmers.  Cards  and  letters,  furnishing  information  about 
programs  such  as  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  Cropland 
Adjustment  Program,  Compliance,  Production  Adjustment,  and  Wool 
were  sent  to  the  farmers  in  Franklin  County. 

The  press  has  proven  to  be  an  excellent  way  to  keep  the  public 
informed  about  what  is  happening  in  agriculture.  Franklin  County 
has  one  newspaper,  ’’The  Franklin  Times”,  which  is  published  bi- 
weekly. The  newspaper  personnel  has  been  very  cooperative  in 
printing  news  articles  pertaining  to  ASCS  and  programs  adminis- 
tered by  it. 

The  WYRN  Radio  Station  personnel  has  been  instrumental  in  help- 
ing to  keep  the  public  informed  about  current  ASCS  news  by  al- 
lowing time  for  regular  ASCS  programs  and  spot  announcements . 

"OUR  MOTTO” 


Service  With  A Smile 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Newsletters 

28 

Cards 

9 

Letters 

14 

News  Releases 

36 

News  Releases  Published 

30 

Radio  Programs 

50 

Spot  Announcements 

20 

Group  Talks 

8 

LISTEN  TO  RADIO  STATION 
WYRN 

Louisburg,  N.C. 
Wednesday 
11:35 

For  ASCS  News 
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USDA  COUNTY  DEFENSE  BOARD 


By  Executive  order  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  put  into  effect  defense  services  to  protect 
farmers,  their  families,  their  livestock,  and  their  agricul- 
tural productivity  in  event  of  a national  emergency.  The 
wide  scope  of  these  services  enables  them  to  function  at 
all  levels-national , state,  county  and  farm. 

The  USDA  county  defense  board  is  composed  by  key  USDA  repre- 
sentatives in  the  county.  The  County  Executive  Director  of 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  ser- 
ves as  chairman.  Other  board  members  include  representatives 
of  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  The  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Following  are 
the  Franklin  County  Defense  Board  Members: 

John  R.  Davis  Chairman,  ASCS 

W.  U.  Smith  Deputy  Chairman,  SCS 

Tom  Marshall  Member,  FHA 

C.  T.  Dean,  Jr Member,  FES 

Each  USDA  county  defense  board  is  equipped  to  serve  the  farm- 
er in  many  ways . 

1.  The  board  chairman  is  responsible  for  food  produc- 
tion programs  in  most  counties  and  see  that  guid- 
ance is  available  in  emergency  farming  practices 
and  in  conserving  farm  equipment,  fuel  and  man- 
power . 

2.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  member  of  the  board 
will  advise  and  assist  in  the  proper  use  of  land 
and  water. 

3.  Farmers  Home  Administration  member  will  help  the 
farmer  in  credit  problems  that  may  arise. 

4.  The  County  Extension  member  will  provide  education 
on  survival  practices  and  protective  measures  for 
the  farmer,  his  family,  and  his  livestock. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 


The  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  is  a national  conservation 
service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  shares  with 
the  farmer , the  cost  of  performing  practices  needed  for  conserv- 
ing cropland,  range  and  pasture,  orchard  land,  farm  woodlots , and 
agricultural  water. 

The  ACP  is  a farmer-government  partnership.  Public  funds  are  au- 
thorized by  Congress  as  an  investment  to  encourage  farmers  to 
also  invest  in  doing  now  the  conservation  work  that  is  in  the 
public  interest.  Participation  in  the  program  is  voluntary,  and 
all  farmers  are  eligible  to  take  part. 

It  is  important  to  every  farmer,  even  those  who  do  not  take  part, 
that  these  programs  be  administered  properly.  The  county  commit- 
tee, along  with  official  representatives  of  other  agencies  in  the 
county,  have  made  the  final  decision  on  which  conservation  prac- 
tices are  to  be  eligible  for  ACP  cost-sharing  in  the  community 
and  county.  The  program  is  flexible  so  that  emphasis  may  be 
placed  on  those  conservation  measures  most  needed  at  any  time  to 
protect  and  improve  soil  and  water  resources. 

With  the  cooperation  dnd  able  assistance  of  the  community  commit- 
teemen, we  have  sought  to  kindle  a fire  that  will  expand  and  in- 
crease the  volume  of  sound  conservation  work  on  farms  throughout 
the  county  * 


SUMMARY  OF  ACP  COST  SHARING  UNDER  THE  1S70  PROGRAM  YEAR 


1 . Number  of  Farms  in  the  County  ..,,2762 

2,  Number  of  Farms  Completing  One  or  More  Practices. . ....... 0 . ,619 

3 . County  ACP  Assistance  Earned  . . $49  , 019 

4,  Small  Cost-Share  Increase  Earned $4,750 

5,  Total  Assistance  Earned  by  Farmers.  . .....  . ..  $53,7  69 

ACP  PARTICIPATION  PROGRAM  YEAR  - 1970 


.ur  mm  m*  un_  cm  . " 'n  n ^ ' 11  a ' 1 r 1 ' J ' ' - “ ' J J 

Practice 

Farms 

Units 

Net  Assistance 
(Whole  dollars) 

Permanent  Cover 

111 

1016 

$13,361 

Acreage  Rotation  Cover 

66 

596 

6 , 346 

Irrigation  Reservoirs 

11 

11 

2,286 

Improving  Established  Cover 

47 

640 

5,450 

Winter  Cover 

348 

3255 

8 , 345 

Land  Smoothing 

53 

402 

10,050 

Trees  for  Forestry  Purposes 

22 

220 

3,181 

SPECIAL 

ACP  1970 

A special  program  was  used  by 

Franklin 

County  for 

increasing 

ACP  participation  through  the  use  of  Community  Committeemen.  Lists 
were  prepared  of  farms  that  had  not  participated  in  any  one. of  the 
years,  1965,  1966,  1967,  1968,  or  1969  and  were  given  to  the  com- 
mitteemen to  encourage  these  farms  to  participate.  Completion  of 
practices  under  the  Special  ACP  was  reported  by  52  farms. 

There  were  23  committeemen  who  were  credited  with  one  or  more  par- 
ticipating farms. 
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THE  ACP  IS: 

An  Incentive  Program  to  get 
more  conservation  on  indivi- 
dual farms  needed  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  than  would  be 
possible  if  farmers  were  to 
depend  entirely  on  their  own 
resources . 

,t4 

4\  4*  f 

A Cost  - Sharing  Program  in 
which  farmers  as  participants 
pay  a substantial  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  practices  in  mon- 
ey, their  labor,  use  of  their 
own  farm  machinery,  or  in  ma- 
terials a 

4*  4\  4\  4\ 

A Democratic  Program  in  which 
most  of  the  planning  and  c op- 
eration is  in  the  hands  of 
farmers.  There  are  almost 
82,000  community  committeemen 
and  over  9,000  county  commit- 
teemen, All  are  farmers  and 
elected  by  their  neighbors . 


A Means  Of  Establishing  new 
practices"  and  of  helping  farm- 
ers get  started  in  conserva- 
tion farming. 

A A A A 

4*  4\  4 t 4\ 

A Teamwork  Operation  Bet- 
ween agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  State 
and  local  government,  and  ot- 
her citizens  interested  in 
farm  improvement. 


THE  ACP  IS  NOT: 

A Subsidy,  Hand-out,  rural  re- 
lief or^Tncome  supplement  pro- 
gram; and  does  not  make  big  pay- 
ments to  the  farmer. 

J!*  A 

**  **  4\  4\ 

A Production  Adjustment  Program, 
L a nd  in  ACP  need  "not  be~~taken'  out 
of  production.  However,  ACP  can 
and  does  supplement  production 
adjustment  by  helping  farmers  in- 
crease conservation  on  acres  tak- 
en out  of  production. 


A Farm  Plan,  but  it  can  and  does 
help  farmers  to  carry  out  their 
farm  conservation  plans  for  pro- 
tection and  improvements  of  soil 
and  water  resources. 

A A A •?« 

4\  4\  4\  4* 

Intended  to  "Stand  Alone" t Rath- 
er it  serves  as'  one  of  the  facil- 
ities to  help  farmers  and  other 
conservation  agencies  to  accom- 
plish their  conservation  goals. 


A Program  For  Simply  Getting- 
practices  established , rather  it 
is  a necessary  means  for  helping 
farmers  to  establish  systems  of 
conservation  farming  that  put 
into  effect  better  soil  and  wa- 
ter management  and  use. 

A A A 
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CONSERVATION  RESERVE  PROGRAM 


The  Soil  Bank  Act  of  1956  was  passed  by  Congress  to  help  pro- 
tect the  soil  and  water  resources  of  the  nation  and  reduce  the 
production  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 

This  Act  provided  two  programs:  (1)  Acreage  Reserve  ending  in 
1959;  (2)  Conservation  Reserve  executing  no  contracts  after 
1960;  however,  contracts  signed  prior  and  during  1960  are  bind- 
ing throughout  the  contract  period.  The  specific  objective  of 
the  Conservation  Reserve  Program  is  to  assist  farmers  to  divert 
some  of  the  land  currently  being  used  for  the  production  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  into  specific  conservation  uses.  A pro- 
tective cover  must  be  established  and  maintained  on  all  Conser- 
vation Reserve  Land.  In  return  for  this  participation,  farmers 
receive  an  annual  conservation  payment  each  year  the  land  is 
under  contract.  Although  all  Conservation  Reserve  Contracts 
have  expired  - cover  is  being  maintained  on  335.1  acres  on  9 
farms , 
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CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 


The  1966  Cropland  Adjustment  Program  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  enter  into  agreements  with  farmers  to  divert  crop- 
land normally  used  for  the  production  of  feed  grain,  allotment, 
and  non-allotment  crops  to  conserving  and  recreational  uses. 

The  agreement  may  be  for  5 to  10  years  at  the  farmers  option. 
Annual  adjustment  payments  are  made  for  the  acreage  placed  under 
agreement.  Cost-share  payments  are  authorized  for  the  establish- 
ment of  approved  conservation  and  recreation  practices. 

The  designated  acreage  must  be  maintained  for  the  duration  of 
the  agreement  in  such  a manner  as  to  prevent  erosion  and  to  con- 
trol weeds,  insects,  and  undesirable  rodents.  No  crops  may  be 
planted  for  harvest  or  harvested  on  the  designated  acreage.  Far- 
mers under  agreement  must  comply  with  all  acreage  allotments  and 
feed  grain  base  for  the  farm  under  agreement  as  well  as  on  all 
other  farms  in  which  they  have  an  interest , 


1970  CAP  PARTICIPATION 


No.  CAP 

No. 

Annual 

Cost-share 

Agreements 

Acres 

Payments 

Payment  s 

23 

397 . 9 

$28,709.05 

0 
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PRODUCTION  ADJUSTMENT 


Out  of  years  of  experience  has  come  the  realization  that  prices 
cannot  be  upheld  when  our  country  becomes  flooded  with  excess 
supplies . 

The  Agriculture  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  authorizes  acreage  al- 
lotments and  marketing  quotas  on  wheat,  tobacco,  cotton,  rice, 
and  peanuts.  The  law  defines  the  level  to  which  the  supply  may 
rise  before  marketing  quotas  must  be  proclaimed. 

Marketing  quotas  must  be  approved  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
growers  voting  in  a referendum  before  they  can  be  put  into  ef- 
fect. Farmers,  time  and  again,  have  voted  by  overwhelming  maj- 
orities to  continue  our  Production  Adjustment  Program.  The  aim 
of  this  program  is  to  balance  production  with  market  needs  to 
assure  a firm  basis  for  marketing  and  for  price  support  to  give 
fair  returns  for  the  products  that  are  grown  for  market. 

Franklin  County  farmers  voted  in  a marketing  quota  referendum 
for  Flue-cured  Tobacco  during  1970. 
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RECONSTITUTIONS 


A reconstitution  occurs  when  the  identity  of  a farm  is  changed 
as  the  result  of  a combination  or  division.  This  action  may  be 
initiated  by  the  county  committee,  the  farm  owner,  or  the  op- 
erator of  the  farm  affected  by  the  proposed  action. 

We  are  required  to  reconstitute  a farm  when  the  following  condi- 
tions exist: 

1.  A change  occurs  in  the  operation  to  the  extent  that  the 
land  no  longer  meets  the  requirements  of  a farm. 

2.  An  owner  requests  in  writing  that  his  land  no  longer  be 
included  in  a multiple-ownership  farm. 

3.  The  farm  was  not  properly  constituted  under  the  proce- 
dure in  effect  at  the  time  the  farm  was  last  constitut- 
ed or  reconstituted. 

4.  The  county  committee  determines  that  the  farm  was  re- 
constituted on  the  basis  of  false  information  furnished 
by  the  owner  or  farm  operator. 

5.  The  county  committee  determines  that  the  tracts  of  land 
included  on  a farm  are  not  being  operated  in  accordance 
with  conditions  under  which  the  tracts  were  combined  or 
divided . 

Farms  are  divided  or  combined  as  soon  as  it  is  determined  that 
the  land  areas  are  not  properly  constituted.  Reconstitutions 
are  based,  to  the  extent  practical,  on  facts  and  conditions  ex- 
isting at  the  time  the  change  requiring  the  reconstitution  oc- 
curs. There  were  106  reconstitutions  in  Franklin  County  for 
1970. 

There  were  4 farms  transferred  to  this  county  from  adjoining 
counties  during  1970,  with  8 farms  being  transferred  out  of 
the  county.  The  basis  for  transfer  of  farms  between  counties 
is  if  the  operator  or  land-owner  requests  that  a farm  located  in 
one  county  be  combined  with  land  operated  by  the  same  operator 
in  another  county  and  the  county  committee  determines  that  the 
land  should  be  constituted  as  one  farm  under  current  regula- 
tions , 
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TOBACCO 


Franklin  County  ranks  'eighteenth  among  the  counties  of  North 
Carolina  in  the  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco.  Tobacco  is 
our  major  money  crop,  and  farmers  are  continually  seeking  better 
varieties  and  better  farming  methods. 

The  flue-cured  base  tobacco  allotment  for  Franklin  County  dur- 
ing 1970  was  9,174.28  acres0  Actually  73  percent  of  our  farms 
carry  allotments  of  less  than  5.00  acres. 

Lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco  allotments  was  permitted  for  the 
eighth  time  in  1970.  The  program  will  be  in  effect  for  1971. 
Lease  agreements  were  signed  by  1498  farmers  to  transfer  tobacco 
for  a one-year  period.  This  transfer  of  tobacco  allotments  pro- 
vided for  larger,  more  economical  units  of  production.  The  farm- 
ers who  leased  their  tobacco  received  history  credit  in  estab- 
lishing their  1971  allotments. 

The  Acreage  Poundage  Program  was  passed  by  Congress  and  is  de- 
signed to  get  supplies  in  line  with  demand,  improve  the  quality 
of  our  tobacco,  stimulate  our  exports,  reduce  surplus,  produce 
better  tobacco,  and  to  prevent  further  acreage  cuts. 

On  July  16,  1970,  a special  referendum  was  held  and  farmers  vot- 
ed approval  of  the  Acreage-Poundage  Program  for  1971,  1972,  and 
1973.  Franklin  County  growers  voted  a 97.6  percent  favorable 
vote  with  1603  voting  in  favor  of  the  program  and  39  against. 

The  poundage  quota  for  each  farm  was  based  on  the  production 
history  of  the  farm  during  the  5 years,  1959-63,  The  three 
highest  yearly  yields  for  each  farm  was  averaged  to  give  the 
farm  a preliminary  farm  yield  which  was  adjusted  for  over  120 
percent  of  the  community  yield  or  below  80  percent  of  the  com- 
munity yield.  For  1970,  the  preliminary  yield  factor  was  .9316, 

As  a result  of  the  referendum,  price  support  is  available  on  up 
to  110  percent  of  their  farm’s  poundage  quota.  Penalties  apply 
to  marketings  in  excess  of  this  amount.  Any  marketings  in  excess 
of  the  poundage  quota  is  deducted  from  the  farm’s  quota  for  the 
following  year.  If  less  than  the  poundage  quota  for  the  farm  is 
marketed  in  any  year,  the  difference  is  added  to  the  quota  for 
the  following  year.  Corresponding  acreage  is  also  added  to  the 
next  year’s  allotment  to  go  with  the  carry-over  poundage. 
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TOBACCO  DISCOUNT  VARIETY  PROGRAM 


The  Tobacco  Discount  Variety  Program  was  in  effect  for  the 
tenth  consecutive  year.  The  discount  varieties  included  Coker 
139,  Coker  140,  Coker  316,  Reams  64,  and  Dixie  Bright  244.  Any 
mixture  or  strain  of  these  seed  varieties , or  any  breeding  line 
of  flue-cured  varieties,  including  187  Golden  Wilt  also  desig- 
nated as  No  Name,  XYZ , Mortage  lifter,  Super  XYZ , having  the 
quality  and  chemical  characteristics  of  the  five  varieties  was 
designated  as  discount  varieties. 

These  varieties  have  proven  to  be  undesirable  to  both  the 
domestic  and  export  trade.  Therefore,  the  support  level  was 
reduced  on  them  to  reflect  their  true  value.  The  support 
level  for  discounted  varieties  is  one-half  of  that  for  accept- 
able varieties. 

There  was  a considerable  amount  of  work  involved  in  adminis- 
tering this  program.  Each  producer  was  asked  to  sign  a state- 
ment as  to  whether  he  had  planted  any  of  the  discounted  var- 
ieties. All  Statements  indicated  that  no  farm  had  discounted 
varieties . 
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1970  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  SUMMARY 


COMMUNITY 

HARVESTED 

ACREAGE 

POUNDS 

ALLOTTED 

POUNDS 

SOLD 

Cedar  Rock 

1241.73 

2 , 348,780 

2,496,120 

Cypress  Creek 

436,22 

751,065 

775,712 

Dunn 

1495.36 

3,086,876 

3 ,293,106 

Franklinton 

682 . 68 

1,201,877 

1,232,776 

Gold  Mine 

462 . 54 

798,712 

836,324 

Harris 

1115.67 

2,128,314 

2,257,965 

Hayesville 

1030.42 

1,847,755 

1,939,508 

Louisburg 

1192.94 

2,228,780 

2,241,686 

Sandy  Creek 

883,91 

1,544,164 

1,617,997 

Youngsville 

742 , 96 

1,400,125 

1,465,044 

TOTALS 

9284.43 

17 ,336,448 

18,156,238 

The  total  tobacco 
pounds.  Of  this 

marketing 
quota,  18 

quota  for  the  county 
,156,238  pounds  were 

was  17,336,448 
marketed  resul- 

ting  in  overmarketings  of  819,790  pounds. 
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COTTON 


Franklin  County  ranks  sixteenth  in  allotments  among  the  count- 
ies  of  North  Carolina. 

Marketing  quotas  on  cotton  have  been  in  effect  for  the  years 
1954  through  1970. 

A referendum  was  held  by  mail  on  December  1-5,  1969,  to  pro- 
vide our  cotton  farmers  a chance  to  vote  for  or  against  mar- 
keting quotas  for  1970. 

Franklin  County,  with  2500  estimated  eligible  voters,  had  a 
total  of  1108  ballots  cast;  1072  voting  for  and  36  voting 
against  marketing  quotas. 

Farmers  were  encouraged  to  release  any  part  or  all  of  their 
allotments  which  they  did  not  .plan  to  plant  in  order  that  it 
could  be  reapportioned  to  other  farms  and  individual  farm  his- 
tory acreage  might  be  preserved.  Many  of  our  farmers  showed 
interest  in  this  program  as  you  will  note  from  the  chart 
on  the  following , page . 

Farmers  in  some  sections  of  our  county  are  not  as  interested 
in  cotton  as  are  farmers  in  other  sections.  Thus,,  we  are  not- 
ing a shift  of  cotton  production  in  our  county. 
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1970  COTTON  "FACTS  AND  FIGURES" 


COMMUNITY 

NUMBER 

FARMS 

ORIGINAL 

ALLOTMENTS 

EFFECTIVE 

ALLOTMENTS 

PLANTED 

ACREAGE 

CEDAR  ROCK 

333 

184  8. 8 

1829.1 

589.6 

CYPRESS  CREEK 

107 

517 . 6 

518.1 

93.2 

DUNN 

245 

932.4 

953  . 9 

142 . 0 

FRANKLINTON 

267 

1499 . 3 

1492 . 2 

419 . 5 

GOLD  MINE 

209 

943  . 8 

926.0 

116.4 

HARRIS 

177 

709  .5 

683.7 

68.1 

HAYESVILLE 

211 

1025.9 

1012.5 

330  .6 

LOUISBURG 

239 

1435.7 

1331.0 

389.3 

SANDY  CREEK 

227 

1045. 3 

947 . 2 

19  5.3 

YOUNGSVILLE 

141 

6 2 8.7 

594, 8 

112 . 9 

TOTALS 

2156 

10587 . 0 

10288 . 5 

2456.9 

RELEASE  AND  REAPPORTIONMENT 

No.  farms  releasing  cotton  allotments  . ..* 25 

Total  acres  of  cotton  released  in  Franklin  County  .....  343.0 

Reapportioned  Acreage  . . „ . . . . . . 63.8 

Acreage  released  by  CR  farms  (not  reapportioned)  0 

LEASE  AND  SALE 


No.  farms  transferring  cotton  out  of  county  2 

No . acres  transferred  from  county  . 4.0 

Nou  acres  transferred  in  from  other  counties  ... 0 ....... . 2.0 

No.  acres  transferred  within  county  . 165.3 


No.  acres  transferred  to  other  counties  by  sale  0 

COTTON  DIVERSION  PROGRAM 


Participating  Farms  2 0 5 2 

Acres  for  which  small  farm  payment  computed  3078 

Acres  for  which  price  support  payment  computed  .........  .2427 

Total  Payment  $232,032 
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FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM 


The  1961  Feed  Grain  Program  was  authorized  by  Congress  to 
control  the  national  feed  grain  supply  buildup „ It  also 
caused  tremendous  savings  in  acquisition  and  storage  costs. 

The  five  general  objectives  of  the  Feed  Grain  Program  are: 

1.  To  increase  farm  income 0 

2.  To  reduce  the  risk  of  serious  over-production  of 
meat 5 poultry,  and  dairy  products. 

30  To  stop  the  build-up  of  feed  grain  surplus  and  to 
reduce  the  surplus  if  possible. 

4.  To  reduce  government  costs  of  farm  programs, 

5.  To  assure  consumers  fair  and  stable  prices  of  meat, 
pountry,  and  dairy  products. 

Farmers  desiring  to  participate  filed  applications  volun- 
tarily to  reduce  their  corn  and  grain  sorghum  acreage  from 
the  1959-1960  average  planted  for  these  crops.  Payments 
were  made  to  these  farmers  for  diverting  all  or  a por- 
tion of  their  feed  grain  bases  to  conserving  uses. 


Commodity 

No , Farms 
Eligible 

No.  Farms 
Participating 

Diverted 

Acres 

Diversion 

Payments 

Feed  Grain 

2437 

1499 

13,104 

$398,720.00 
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WHEAT 


Wheat  acreage  allotments  are  required  every  year  unless  the 
Secretary  dispenses  with  them  under  the  emergency  powers  of 
the  law. 

The  State  wheat  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  among  the 
counties  in  a state  on  the  same  basis  as  the  national  allot- 
ment is  apportioned  to  states. 

The  county  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  among  farms  on 
the  basis  of  past  acreage  of  wheat,  tillable  acres,  crop  ro- 
tation practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topography. 

In  1970,  Franklin  County  had  1604  farms  with  an  effective 
wheat  allotment  of  5557 o0  acres. 

For  the  1970  wheat  program,  payments  were  authorized  on  di- 
verted acreage  and  price  support  payments  on  the  planted  ac- 
reage of  wheat.  The  price  support  payments  were  limited  to 
48  percent  of  the  wheat  allotment. 

Sixty-six  percent  of  our  wheat  producers  participated  in 
rhe  1970  wheat  program  as  follows: 

Eligible  i arms  «oo,o. wo.  ocs.a.o,o. .«..«« 1601 

Participating  farms  . . O1052 

Total  Diversion  8 Price  Support  payments  ... $109 , 822 
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COMPLIANCE 


Photocopies  of  2764  farms  were  mailed  to  farm  operators  in 
Franklin  County  in  1970,  These  copies  show  the  farm  bound- 
aries and  fields  with  the  acreage  entered  in  each  field. 
This  was  to  help  the  farmers  plant  within  the  allotments 
of  their  farms.  Under  the  new  Compliance  Program,  the  ex- 
cess crop  acreages  cannot  be  destroyed.  A farmer  must  keep 
the  excess  acreage  and  pay  penalty. 

To  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  certifications , a percen- 
tage of  the  farms  were  selected  at  random  and  measured  in 
the  usual  manner.  Regulations  required  that  visits  be  made 
to  at  least  25%  of  all  farms  participating  in  the  cotton, 
feed  grain  and  wheat  programs.  In  addition  to  these,  25% 
of  the  farms  having  an  effective  tobacco  allotment  were 
measured.  All  farms  operated  by  County  Committeemen  and 
office  personnel  were  required  to  be  measured.  Based  on  the 
results  of  measuring  a percentage  of  the  farms,  it  was  de- 
termined that  Franklin  County  farmers  did  an  excellent  job 
of  certifying  their  acreages. 
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STATISTICAL  DATA  FOR  197Q  COMPLIANCE 


Measurement  Service 

Farms  Requested  . ......  314 

Number  of  Reporters  .....  6 


Regular  Compliance 

Number  of  Farms  Measured 


Tobacco 507 

Cotton  553 

Feed  Grain  406 

Wheat  . . 304 

CAP  ...  .........  ......  6 


Number  of  Reporters  .....  13 

Remeasurement  and  Adjustment 

Number  of  Farms  Remeasured  34 

Number  of  Farms  Adjusted  . 14 


ACP  Spot  Checks 

Number  of  Farms  Spot  Checked  .......  38 

Number  of  Vendors  Spot  Checked 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 


The  main  purpose  of  ASC  price  support  programs  may  be  outlined 
as  activities  designed  to  maintain  an  adequate  supply  of  food 
and  fiber  for  all  our  people,  and  to  promote  trade  and  commerce 
with  other  nations  and  mainly  to  promote  orderly  marketing  of 
our  farm  crops,  especially  at  harvest  time.  By  doing  this,  an 
imaginary  floor  is  placed  under  the  price  received  for  farm 
commodities  by  farmers. 

Levels  of  support  are  established  in  accordance  with  the  direc- 
tion and  authority  contained  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1938  as 
amended c Price  support  is  mandatory  for  the  basic  commodities 
of  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts.  Support  is  also 
mandatory  for  certain  designated  non-basic  commodities  - wool, 
barley,  grain  sorghum,  oats,  rye,  soybeans,  etc.  Price  support 
for  other  commodities  is  permissive  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Price  support  operations  are  carried 
on  by  USDA  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 

The  price  support  program  for  flue-cured  tobacco  is  carried  out 
by  Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Stabilization  Corporation  at  the  ware- 
house , 

Both  warehouses  and  farm-stored  price  support  loans  are  avail- 
able on  most  commodities  grown  in  the  county.  Farm  -.storage 
facility  loans  and  mobile  drying  equipment  loans  are  also 
available  to  eligible  producers 


N.  C.  1970 

COMMODITY 

SUPPORT  RATES 

Cotton  . . o . . 

.00,  2 Q , 9 0 £ 

lb. 

Grain  Sorghum  . . « 

$1.67 

CWT 

Tobacco  ,e,o 

co,.,  6 6 , 6 <: 

lb. 

0a.1i  s ••co*c#«oo#o 

$ 74  <: 

bu . 

Peanuts  . , . , 

...  $264,93 

ton 

\A/l"iaa"t  •»o«ooo«#oo 

$1,31 

bu . 

Corn  o .....  o 

, , . . , -.  $1. 22 

bu . 

Soybeans  ........ 

$2.26 

bu 

Barley 

0 

• 

-CO- 

o 

00 

00 

bu . 

R y a •0*0*C0«*«*C0 

$1.18 

bu 

Cottonseed .. , 3 7 . 0 0 ton 
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FARM  STORAGE  FACILITY  LOAN  PROGRAM 


The  Farm  Storage  Facility  Loan  Program  is  administered  by 
ASCS.  Its  purpose  is  to  enable  producers  to  obtain  loans 
on  grain  bins  and  drying  equipment  = Loans  may  be  made  to 
cover  85%  of  the  purchase  and  erection  costs.  Loans  are 
for  a 5 year  period  with  4 annual  repayments  at  approxi- 
mately 7 1/2%  interest. 

In  1970,  several  producers  throughout  the  county  purchased 
and  erected  metal  grain  bins  to  be  used  to  store  their 
soybeans  and  grain  crops. 

Following  is  a summary  of  1970  farm  storage  facility  loan 
program  activities. 

No, 

Loans 
Disbursed 


3 


Loan 

Bushel 

Capacity 


Total 

Loan 

Disbursement 


7320 


$10,074,86 
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INCENTIVE  WOOL  PROGRAM 


The  "Incentive  Wool  Program"  was  authorized  by  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954,  and  it  first  went  into  operation  in  1955. 
Since  it  * s inception,  the  program  has  accomplished  a steady 
increase  in  wool  production  Wool  is  recognized  as  an  es- 
sential and  strategic  commodity  which  is  not  produced  in 
sufficient  quantity  in  the  United  States.  We  call  this  an 
"Incentive"  program  because  it  provided  an  incentive  for 
farmers  to  increase  their  wool  production.  Incentive  pay- 
ments are  made  on  eligible  wool,  lambs,  and  yearlings  mar- 
keted by  producers. 

There  were  no  applications  for  unshorn  or  shorn  wool  by  the 
Franklin  ASC  County  Committee  in  1970. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ACTIVITIES 


The  County  ASCS  Office  performs  other  duties  assigned  to  it 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  time  to  time,  such  as 
surveys,  reports,  and  emergency  programs.  We  also  try  to 
keep  committeemen  and  farmers  informed  properly  on  all  phases 
of  the  programs  administered  by  ASCS0  Newsletters,  newspaper 
articles,  radio  programs,  TV  programs,  and  personal  letters 
to  each  farmer  are  means  used  to  keep  them  informed.  During 
the  year,  over  50,000  pieces  of  mail  were  handled  by  the  ASCS 
Office,  and  approximately  10,000  personal  contacts  with  farm- 
ers and  businessmen. 

Meetings  were  held  during  the  year  with  community  committee- 
men, vendors,  Agricultural  Technical  Committees,  Agricultural 
Workers  Council,  ginners,  buyers,  reporters,  and  farmers. 

Other  activities  performed  during  the  year  included  spot- 
checking vendor’s  records,  ACP  practices,  accepting  deposits 
for  premeasuring,  disposition  of  excess  acreages,  and  prepar- 
ing monthly  expense  accounts. 
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OUR  CREED 


WE  AS  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL 
STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION  COMMITTEE  ACCEPT  OUR 
OBLIGATION  AND  OUR  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SERVE  THE  PEOPLE  IN 
THIS  COUNTY  WELL  AND  IN  FULL  MEASURE . WE  BELIEVE  IT  IS 
OUR  DUTY  . 

* To  administer  faithfully  the  federal  pro- 
grams and  functions  assigned  to  us „ 

* To  pur  loyalty  to  the  highest  moral  princi- 
ples above  loyalty  to  persons  or  party P 

* To  serve  the  public  with  fairness,  court- 
esy, integrity,  and  understanding, 

* To  give  a full  day's  labor  for  a full  day's 
pay,  giving  to  the  performance  of  our  duties 
earnest  effort  and  our  best  thought, 

* To  develop  our  personal  resources  by  seeking 
always  to  improve  the  efficiency,  economy  and 
effectiveness  of  our  work. 

* To  be  a good  neighbor  and  a substantial  con- 
tributor to  the  general  welfare  of  our  comm- 
unity, being  mindful  of  the  common  source  of 
all  our  blessings 

. * AND  THUS  DO  OUR  PART  IN  PERFORMING  THE  ESSENTIAL  SER- 
VICES OF  THE  GOVERNMENT,  IN  CONSERVING  OUR  NATURAL 
RESOURCES,  AND  IN  FURTHERING  THE  FREE  AND  DEMOCRATIC  IN- 
STITUTIONS OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 
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CONCLUSION 


The  Franklin  County  ASCS  Office  is  located  in  the  Agricultural 
Building  on  East  Nash  Street  in  Louisburg  along  with  the  other 
Agricultural  Agencies.  We  moved  into  some  new  and  remodeled 
office  space  in  February,  1970.  We  are  very  thankful  to  our 
county  commissioners  for  providing  more  suitable  space. 

Our  office  is  open  each  day,  Monday  through  Friday,  from  8:00 
A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.,  except  for  legal  holidays. 

We  are  federal  employees  administering  farm  programs  designed 
for  the  people  of  Franklin  County,,  A cordial  invitation  to 
visit  us  is  extended  to  all  persons  whenever  our  services  are 
needed.  You  may  wish  to  telephone  us,  if  so,  the  number  is 
Louisburg,  496-3121. 

I hope  you  have  enjoyed  reviewing  our  annual  report. 
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